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to that of the star-clusters, while both are so distinctly related to the position of the Milky Way—the ground-plane of the sidereal system, as Sir John Herschel termed it—that we are compelled to include them all as connected portions of one grand, and to some extent symmetrical, universe, whose remarkable and opposite mode of distribution over the heavens may probably afford a clue to the mode of development of that universe and to the changes that are even now taking place within it. The maps referred to above are of such great importance, and are so essential to a clear comprehension of the nature and constitution of the vast sidereal system which surrounds us, that I have, with the permission of the Royal Astronomical Society, reproduced them here. ( See end of volume.)
A careful examination of them will give a clearer idea of the very remarkable facts of distribution of star-clusters and nebulas than can be afforded by any amount of description or of numerical statements.
The forms of many of the nebulae are very curious. Some are quite irregular, as the Orion nebula, the Keyhole nebula in the southern hemisphere, and many others. Some show a decidedly spiral form, as those in Andromeda and Canes Venatici; others, again, are annular or ring-shaped, as those in Lyra and Cygnus, while a considerable number are termed planetary nebulae from their exhibiting a faint circular disc like that of a planet. Many have stars or groups of stars evidently forming parts of them, and this is especially the case with those of the largest size. But all these are comparatively few in number and more or less exceptional in type, the great majoritynebulae is thus seen to be the exact oppositeit wouldase if innumerable multitudes of stars,mposing the Galaxy,t edgewise through an immense depth of stars; while                                 \
